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While there is still a chance to see Robert Heinecken’s show, A Case 
Study in Finding an Appropriate TV Newswoman, at the Robert Else 
Gallery, I'd like to make explicit what may already be implicit (and 
perhaps a basis) to the exhibition itself. The show, a “docudrama” describ- 
ing how CBS chose its co-anchor for the Morning News, is fictional. 
Heinecken pretends that CBS, as one of its interviewing processes, ranked 
each female applicant for the job by juxtaposing her features on those of 
the co-anchor in residence, Bill Kurtis—literally a double exposure of both 
faces. Television executives believed that the composite was crucial in 
determining which newswoman would be most appropriate; viewer re- 
sponse to the news team is, supposedly, based on how pleasant the double 
faces appear as a single physiognomy. The exhibition, then, documents 
these applicants and their facial composites. And as Heinecken suggests in 
his text, these double exposures “would tap the deeper subliminal visual 
levels and make the unseen, see.” 

There are a good many chuckles in this show, not the least of which is 
the potential for reading the docudrama as fact rather than fiction. Appar- 
ently, Christine Craft did so and wrote her initial article for The Sacra- 
mento Bee thinking that CBS had actually undertaken such a process. On 
a guttural level, some observers might be amused by the garish, grotesque 
composite faces Heinecken is able to construct. Indeed, Connie Chung vis- 
a-vis Bill Kurtis makes for an unappetizing sight. But there are more 
serious and compelling issues at work. 

First, the fantastic nature of television journalism makes for such a 
scenario to seem plausible. We, as viewers, are certainly attuned to the 
fantastic and voyeuristic media coverage of horrific murders and ghastly 
shootings. And we understand that these reports are indeed sensational and 
lurid, the major networks competing viciously for our viewing time. This 
frame of mind, however, has also had the side-effect of preparing us for the 
great lengths networks would go to snatch our attention. Heinecken’s 
docudrama doesn’t seem so far-fetched to a public expecting tactics of alli 
sorts. The question becomes not so much how ridiculous news has become 
but how ridiculously complacent we have become in our passive accep- 
tance of news as entertainment; 

Second, the double exposure is not an exposure of equality.All of the 
applicants are female; the norm, however, is Bill Kurtis. They are gauged 
by how well they harmonize with him and how well their faces match his. 
In fact, the ranking of the applicants is based on how nicely each 
complements Kurtis’ facial characteristics in order to produce a composite 
see News, p. 8 
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Nat Hentoff 


The ever-smiling Jerry Falwell, in clos- 
ing down the Moral Majority, explained 
that its work had been accomplished—its 
values had become part of the American 
mainstream. He was right, in one respect. 


ously to banish “bad speech,” targeting 
“offensive” books in school libraries, as 
well as “socially harmful” magazines on 
newsstands. 

Now, on American college campuses, 
there is a new, rapidly growing legion of 
decency that is also devoted to punishing 
bad speech. Its list of indefensible words is 
different from Falwell’s. Expressions of 


is precisely that of Falwell: A decent soci- 
ety requires limits to free expression, and if 
that means diminishing the First Amend- 
ment, the will of the majority must rule. 
According, on a number of prestigious 
campuses, a majority of students and fac- 
ulty have concluded that censorship must 
be integral to higher education. As Canetta 
Ivy—one of the heads of student govern- 
ment at Stanford University—says, “We 
don’t put as many restrictions on freedom 


a number of law professors, has its roots in 
the very real racism that does exisi on a 
number of campuses. At Brown, for in- 
stance, fliers were distributed reading: 
“Things have been going downhill since 
the kitchen help moved into the ciass- 
room.” At Smith, four black women re- 
ceived vicious racist letters. At Yale, the 
Afro-American Cultural Center's building 
was emblazoned with a White Power sign 
and a swastika. 

In reaction, black students and many 
white students have joined to insist on the 
creation of codes not only of student con- 

Adminis- 





xing 
zzles 
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trators, often enthusiastically, have yielded 
tc those demands. 

There aie now various codes of forbid- 
den speech at Emory University, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the University of 
California, the University cf Buffalo Law 
School and New York University Law 
School, among others. 

The codes that have been adopted are not 
limited to epithets. On most campuses, & 
student can be disciplined—or even ex- 
pelled—for words that create an intimidat- 
ing, hostile or demeaning environment for 
educational pursuits. 

Ora student may be put on trial for “racist 
or discriminatory comment ... or other 
expressive behavior directed at an individ- 
ual”—if the speaker “intentionally” set out 
to “demean the race, sex or religion” of the 
aggrieved complainant (University of 
Wisconsin). 

These thou-shalt-not-speak codes are 
vague and broad that just a disagreement on 
such issues as affirmative action or an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state can lead to a ver- 
dict that a particularly vehement student is 
guilty of discriminatory harassment 
against blacks or Jews. 

Who well judge the defendants? Admin- 
istrators will, or a panel of administrators 
and students. And if they are ideologues 
and find the controversial political views of 
the defendant repellent, the student can 
miss a semester or more for being under the 
illusion that the university is a place of free 


inquiry. 

While the presidents of the universities 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, among others, 
have hailed these codes of prohibited 
speech, Donald Kennedy, president of 
Stanford, is resisting the notion that stu- 
dents are best taught to think for themselves 
by being told what they can’t say. When 
you tell people what they can't say, Ken- 
nedy has emphasized, they will begin to 
suppress whai they think. 

Already, in classrooms at some Ameri- 
can colleges where language is moni- 
tored—as it is a Czechoslovakian and Chi- 
nese colleges—there are students afraid to 
explore certain lines of thought lest they be 
considered racisi or sexist. At New York 
University Law School, for example, 
where heresy hunters abound in the student 
body, the atmosphere in some classes is like 
that of the old-time House Un-American 
Activities Committee. Onc student de- 
scribes “a host of waichdog committees 
and a generally hostile classroom recepuon 
regarding any student comment right of 





language include the Asian Law Students 
Association, the Black Law Students Asso- 
ciation, the Jewish Law Students Associa- 
the NYU Law School will come some of 
the judges of the next decades, and maybe 
even a Supreme Court Justice or two. 

The First Amendment is always frag- 
ile—witness the frenzy to amend the Bill of 
Rights after the Supreme Court ruled in 
June that the First, Amendment protected 
flag burning. But with students at prestig- 
ious colleges now intent on limiting speech 
for a greater social good, the First Amend- 
ment will become even more vulnerable to 
attack in the years ahead. 

But shouldn't there be some punishment 
of especially huriful, insulting, infuriating 
words? When he was mayor of Chicago, 
Harold Washington was asked to punish 
those responsible for inflammatory lan- 
guage that had gone out over a city radio 
station. According to his former press sec- 
retary, he refused, saying, “If I scratch one 
word, where do I stop?” 

The current college codes began in re- 
sponse ) crude racial and sexist scrawls. 
But now the language being scratched out 
extends to any words that create a hostile 
atmosphere or any language that “involves 
an express or implied threat to an individ- 
ual” academic efforts”—whatever that 
may mean. 

There is also the damaging effect of these 
protective regulations on the very people 
who are insisting they be safeguarded. 
Malcolm X used to talk about the need for 
young people to learn how language works, 
how to dissect it, how to use it as both a 
shield and a sword. Above all, he thought, 
blacks should not be fearful of language. 
They should not let it intimidate them but 
rather should fight back when words are 
used against them with more powerful 
words of their own. 

If you read Malcolm X’s collected 
speeches and listen to his recordings, it’s 
clear that he was an extraordinarily resil- 
ient, resourceful, probing master of lan- 
guage. Cam you imagine his asking to be 
protected from somebody else’s—any- 
body else” —words? 

I’ve debated black students 2oout these 
speech codes. They are highly articulate 
And I’ve asked them who on earth they are 


Fee Speech On Campus Is Being Attacked From 
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running away from language when they can 
turn a campus into a continuing forum on 
racism by using the vicious racist language 
directed at them to illuminate what's going 
on there. 

Moreover, by turning to censorship in- 
stead of challenge, these students can well 
cut off the expression of speech they them- 
selves want to hear. 

On ABC-TV’s Nightline some time ago, 
debating Barbara Ransby (a Ph.D. student 
at the University of Michigan and a founder 
of the United Coalition Against Racism), I 
posed this quite possible scenario: A group 
of black students invite Louis Farrakhan to 
lecture in a political-science class. He 
comes and says, "I want to explain what I 
said about Judaism's being a gutter reli- 
gion. I meant it, but I want to give you the 
context in which I said it.” 

There are Jewish students in the class and 
they claim that —according to the Univer- 
sity’s code—Farrakhan has created a hos- 
tile atmosphere. In my view, Farrekhan 
ought to be able to speak anywhere he 
chooses, and certainly on a college campus. 
As long as the students have the right to 
aes they'll 

have something to gain from the experi- 
ence. But under the speech codes at more 
and more colleges, Farrakhan—having 
created a hostile atmosphere—would quite 
likely not be permitted on campus again. 

Is that what the black students pressing 
for speech codes want? To have black 
speakers they invite on campus rejected 
because of what they say and how they say 
it? Do women students want radical femi- 
nist Andrea Dworkin barred because of 
possible charges that she creates a hostile 
environment for male students? 

Also overlooked by students concemed 
with artistic expression is that a hostile 
atmosphere can be created by a painting or 
a piece of sculpture, because expression 
can be graphic as well as verbal. When the 
University of Wisconsin's code was being 
debated before the state's board of regents, 
E. David Cronon—-then dean of UW-Madi- 
son's College of Letter and Science—testi- 
fied that the code would, indeed, chill stu- 
dents; rights to artistic expression. 

For example, some years ago, I was lec- 
turing at the University of Wisconsin when 
a fierce fight broke out over a student's 
exhibition of paintings in a university 
building. Feminists claimed his work was 
outrageously sexist and demanded that the 


see Muzzles, p8 
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On The American River 


Johnny Crow 


I caught a fish the other day, just down 
stream from school. Yep, just downstream 
from those two irrigation pipes under the J 
street bridge. Yeah, | know what you're 
thinking, just what exactly do they dump 
into the river from those pipes? Well logic 
would tell me that if they have to pipe it in, 
it must be some foul concoction of radioac- 
tive waste and sewer debris. But common 
sense told me not to even think about it. As 
I was wading in this clean waiter the day was 
fast becoming another beautiful evening 
along the American River. The sun was 
slowly sinking, sending dreamy reflections 
off the empty tin cans lining the shore. The 
exhaust fumes from the day's traffic cre- 
ated a thick, rich feeling of late evening fog 
which filtered down onto everything and 
tinted the surface of the water with a dark 
layer of muck. 

So there I was, waist deep in frigid, fast- 
moving water, throwing my line and fly 
into the, lower pools just above the various 
rapids where I knew trout would be. It was 
quite a relaxing feeling; the surge of the 
water, the birds singing their last song of the 
day, an occasional large, multi-axeled truck 
opening all of its carburetors in a loud, 
diesel engine roar of acceleration and in 
between pulling candy wrappers and those 
plastic six-pack holders off my legs as they 
slapped against me from the current, | was 
really happy. 


Depression 
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Going Fishing 


It didn’t matter to me if I caught a fish, I 
was quite content throwing my line, dodg- 
ing the wayward golf balls shanked from 
the public golf course, watching the glow of 
the western horizon, and thinking about 
how I was going to get all of this muck the 
hell off my legs. Above all, fishing gets a 
person away from all of the tension of 
everyday life; on the stream one doesn't 
have to worry about deadlines, traffic, fi- 
nancial problems or what to watch next. 
Instead the fisherman becomes part of the 
environment. Equipped only with expen- 
sive equipment and the ability to swear, the 
angler sets out on one of life’s most primal 
missions—hunting for food. This is regard- 
less of the fact that one wiil pass half a 
dozen Lucky’s or Safeway’s on their way, 
and ironic in that upon leaving the stream 
without their desired bounty they will 
probably stop by a Jack-in-the-Box and, 
without even leaving their car, buy a proc- 
essed fish sandwich (“Honest we catch ‘em 
fresh everyday)... yeah risiight! But win or 
lose, fish or no fish, I was fishing, and it was 
great. 

And, contrary to the popular belief that 
fishermen are simply crazy fools who stand 
in cold water and watch the clouds, there is 
some thought involved in fishing. Al- 
though it cid evolve from brain-dead idiots 
who simply watched the Gzizzly Bear grab 
an impressive salmon out of the stream and 
then bludgeoned the bear into oblivion 
while scrambling for the flapping fish, 
today’s angler must think to catch fish. The 


by Carol Fuccillo 


She didn’t know where it would start or where it would end. The whole thing 
seemed so ominous, so discombobulated. There was no alpha, no omega. Her state 
of mind vacillated from exhilaration to desperation. She thought that she'd 
forgotten, outgrown, outdone the evil one. The depths of depression. But from time 
to time, the monster would return, trying to eke its way into her tender mind, burrow 
its Nest Once again into her newly rehabilitated state, spread its tentacles through 
the cortex, cerebrum, and cerebellum, and then spread, in an octopal fashion, 
throughout the resi of her vulnerable body. 


And then her soul would go...slowly...but it would go...swallowed up, assimi- 
lated into the darkness of the monster, his belly burping out the sulfuric smell of 
decomposed desire, fulfilled and unfulfilled. She would try to hold him at bay, 
cover up the holes in her soul with the usual topical soluuions—alcohoi, drugs, sex, 
parties—-attempting to anesthetize for a while the pain. Someumes, she was so 
numb from the pain of his invasion that she couldn’t move. She would reach out 
for the strand of rope, a rope which would gently sway, teasingly in front of her. 
Sometimes she would catch a hair of the rope, a strand of a strand. But just as soon 
as she had, the rope would pull away, and she would plunge deeper into the belly 


of the monster. 





confidence that comes from spending 
about the cost of a Stanford education for 
the right equipment isn’t enough to catch 
fish You gotta have stream-sense; you must 
know, or at least have a really good idea of 
where the fish are to catch them. Successful 
fishermen know their streams and the pos- 
sible hiding, or resting, spots for fish. For 
example, the American River, particularly 
around campus, is famous for its artificial 
reefs of shopping carts and assorted car 
parts which were put there by caring people 
in hopes of increasing fish population. Fish 
love these spots; they can relax, and who 
wants a tense fish? These helpful reefs are 
usually easy to spot, but if you have trouble 
feel free to ask any of the bridge-jumpers or 
rope-swingers, because chances are 
they've hit one. They.ll probably show you 
the scar too. 

Along with stream-sensc, the successful 
fisherman must also know which lures or 
flies will entice the fish to strike. Again, this 
knowledge is determined by the stream and 
desired fish. Certain types of bait work only 
in certain areas of a particular stream—a 
sentence which really sounds like an Eng- 
lish grammar rule, but is effective in illus- 
trating my point. Again to use the American 
River for example, I've had reasonably 
good success with Mepp’s (©) 
“Scruntched-up Beer can” lure, the “Float- 
ing Cheese Puff” lure, and the “Squelched 
Cigarette Butt” fly near the campus, but 
they wouldn’t be effective downstream. To 
further illustrate; a fish wouldn’t take a 


Fiction 





“Dirty Diaper” lure around the school, yet 
such a lure, with its wonderfully strong 
scent, would tear up the stream near the 
28th Street overpass, downtown, where the 
fish are used to and comfortable with such 
sights and scents. So you gotta know your 
river and the type of litter which too often 
accumulates in exclusive “homes” along 
the river. If you can’t understand any of 
this, just ask the guy next to you who’s 
scratching his butt what works and 
promptly return to your day-dreaming like 
I usually do. 

Like I said, there I was standing in the 
water and really scrutinizing my casting 
and presentation when all of a sudden 
BOOM, the fish hit my imitation fly, 
FWOOOF, my pole snapped back to set the 
hook and ZING, the line screamed out of its 
spool. And I remember thinking, “I'm 
catching a fish!” Which was quickly fol- 
lowed by “I’ve got to get this muck off of 
my legs.” He jumped, I struggled to keep 
him tught on the line and I managed to get 
soaked, but I finally landed him and he was 
mine. It was...after 1 wipe him clean...a 
gleaming Marlin. Then I remembered that 
Marlin were salt-water fish, and he quickly 
became a beautiful—but much smatler— 
rainbow trout. He looked at me and I petted 
him and we established that “I want to be let 
go/You're diner” bond that fishermen have 
the privilege of experiencing. Then, and 
this is the really surprising part, I took him 


see Fishing, p. 7 


To Be A Good Girl 


The wind rustied the leaves on the trees 
outside Sam's bedroom while she lay in bed 
with her big sister, Lou. It was a Sunday 
morning in the country; soon their parents 
would awaken and get them dressed for 
church. 

Sam liked listening to the people sing the 
hymns, especially her father. His deep 
voice was the perfect tone — not too loud, 
just full of power and control. She was 
proud when he ushered, collecting money 
for the church. And she liked that he taught 
Sunday school to the teenagers. He was a 
good teacher and storyteller. 

Both girls were far different from each 
other; Sam strived to be good, she'd do 
what she thought was expected of her while 
Lou did just the opposite. Lou always hated 
going to church, probably because she was 
forced to. 

They were Samantha and Louise Mariner 
to their parents, teachers and those they 
were to respect. But to each other, just Sam 
and Lou. That’s what Sam liked — no 
nonsense names and a bond they could 





share. 

Today, Sam hoped it would take her par- 
ents longer to wake up, so she would have 
more time to spend with Lou. 

Lou was a sixth grader and more worldly, 
Sam thought. She told stories about kids in 
her class and read Nancy Drew Mystery 
Stories to Sam in the morning — she had 
the whole collection and Sam thought that 
was so neat. Lou brought Playboy maga- 
zines to the treehouse where they played in 
the afternoons and together they looked at 
the beautiful women. 

lt was only with Lou that Sam felt normal 
in doing such things. If their parents were to 
find out, well, she didn’t want to think 
about that. 

Sam listened this morning while Lou told 
a story about big breasted Mary Callihan, 
who sneaked out to the oak tree in the back 
of the school yard with Mikey Stoker. Mary 
took off her top so that Mikey could lick the 
milk out of her nipples. Then he filled 
empty milk cartons from the cafeteria with 
Mary’s milk and shared them with the other 


boys. 
see Girl, p. 7 
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David E. Brumfield 


On the way to the hospital, Tommy's 
knee didn't really hurt — swollen, spongey 
and numb, but no pain. His grandmother 
kepi telling him he shouldn't have been 
playing football in the first place. 

“It was only touch,” he said from the 
back seat. 

“Well, I told you so ... you know better — 
those big boys — you shouldn't a been out 
there,” she said. 

“She's right, ya know,” Grandpa said, 
looking back, “One time I tried playing 
football and I got knocked out. It was back 
in ’29, after the war...” 

“Dad,” Grandma said, “watch the road.” 

“T got it,” he said as he swerved a little to 
the left, avoiding the parked car. 

“Will it hurt?” Tommy asked. 

“What?” Grandma said. 

“The operation.” 

“No, you won’t need an operation,” she 
said, looking over at Grandpa. Grandpa 
looked at her. 

Tommy looked at his knee. The skin was 
torn on top; the blood had dried, but the arez 
under the kneecap was puffy and tender. It 
wasn't natural. He wondered how they 
could fix it if it wasn’t broken. 

“Here we are,” Grandpa said, pulling 
into the driveway of the emergency room. 
The lights were bright and made Tommy's 
knee look bigger and uglier. For the first 
time it began to hurt. 

They got him a wheelchair, but Tommy 
didn’t want it. 

“I can walk,” he said, but when he tried to 
get out of the car, his leg stayed with the 
seat. He had to lift it up to get it out the door. 
The emergency room technician helped 
him into the chair and swiftly moved him 
into the waiting room. 

“It'll be a while,” he said. “We're busy — 
it’s a full moon.” 

Grandpa went and parked the car, 
Grandma lit a cigarette, and Tommy looked 
at all the people. There was a baby crying in 
the corner, and because the mother was 
bouncing it in her arms, the baby’s cries 
were warbled. There were other babies, 
too, and Tommy wondered how long it 
would be before they all chimed in. 

Grandma wondered if she should go 
outside. The crying made her nervous, and 
she was getting the feeling that her cigarette 
smoke was bothering the other people. A 
pregnant woman looked at her and snarled. 
A young girl, who was on the other side of 
the waiting room, started waving her hand 
in front of her face. And a teenage boy, who 
appeared to Grandma like one of them punk 
rockers, said to his friend, “They should kill 
smokers.” 

At that point, Grandma iold Tommy she 


Tommy & Grandma 


was going outside to get some fresh air. She 
was feeling a little stuffy; beads of sweat 
had developed on her upper lip, her dress 
was sticking to her skin and her nylons were 
bunched up around her ankles. 

As she walked out the automatic doors, 
she saw Grandpa walking up, looking at the 
rear end of a nurse who was leaving the 
hospital. He almost ran into Grandma. 

“Dad,” Grandma said. 

“What?” 

Grandma squinted her eyes. “Here,” she 
said, handing him her purse, “hold this.” 

He took the purse and held it awkwardly 
while she fixed her nylons. She looked 
around first and then, just at the night time, 
threw her body weight upward and tugged. 
Afterward, she flattened her dress and kind 
of shook her shoulders, leaning forward 
and pulling at her bra. Grandpa rolled his 
eyes. 

“What?” she said. 

He didn’t say anything. 

“C’mon, let's go inside,” she said. 

Tommy had been checking out a girl 
about his own age. Whenever she would 
look over, he’d look away. A few times she 
caught him, and he’d just look down and 
start rubbing his knee. When his gzandpar- 
ents came in, they sat down between them. 

“They haven't called you yet, have 
they?” Grandma asked. 

“No,” Tommy said, even though he 
hadn’t really been listening. 

Grandpa picked up a sports magazine 
and Grandma got some gum out of her 
purse. She wanted another cigarette, but 
knew she shouldn’t. 

Finally, after Grandpa had fallen asleep 
and Grandma had had several more ciga- 
rettes outside, Tommy’s name was called 
and they went in. 

The emergency room was just like 
Tommy had seen on TV, except there 
wasn’t any blood and stuff all over. He was 
somewhat disappointed. 

The technician wheeled him into a big 
room with five beds that were separated 
from each other by curtains. Tommy got the 
middie one. 

Grandma sat on a small metal stool and 
got some Kleenex out to wipe the sweat that 
had again developed, this tirne on her fore- 
head, while Grandpa stood, playing with 
the coins in his pocket. 

Tommy couldn’t see the patients next to 
him but could see their shadows against the 
curtains. The one to his left was sitting up in 
bed with an oxygen mask on, and the one to 
his right was lying flat, moaning. 

Soon, a nurse came in and said hello. She 
put a gown on him, took his temperature, 
and said the doctor would be in shortly. She 
asked Tommy’s grandparents if they 
wanted some coffee. They both said no, 
even though they did, especially Grandma, 
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who by this time was feeling slightly claus- 


It wasn’t long before the doctor came in, 
carrying a clipboard, wearing scrub greens 
and a 

“So Tommy,” he said, looking at his 
clipboard, “you hurt your leg playing foot- 
bail.” 

Tommy nodded. 

“Let’s take a look,” he said, pulling back 
the sheet. 

Tommy winced as the doctor wrenched 
his knee back and forth. If it wasn’t a bum 
knee already, Tommy thought, it was now. 

“We'll get some X-rays,” the doctor said, 
“and see if anything is broken — I don’t 
think so, but just to make sure. In the 
meantime, we'll get some ice to stop the 
swelling.” 

Tommy wondered if his leg would have 
to be amputated. 

As the doctor left, he nodded to the 
grandparents but then stopped and asked 
Grandma if she were feeling all nght. 

“Oh yes,” she said, wiping the sweat. 

“Looks like they'll fix you up in no 
time,” Grandpa said to Tommy. 

Tommy thought for sure that Grandpa 
was talking about amputation. 

“I won't let him do it,” Tommy said. 

“That's no way to talk, son, ... it’s not that 
bad.” 

The doctor, meanwhile, had gone to the 
patient on Tommy’s right and told a nurse, 
“We need to get him to surgery.” Tommy, of 
course, thought he was referring to him. 

“You see,” Tommy said, “He’s going to 
cut it off.” 

“No, he’s not,” Grandpa said, as the other 
patient was quickly wheeled out of the 
room. 

“Dad,” Grandma said, “Something’s 
wrong — | don’t feel so good.” 


She was pale and sweaty and couldn't 
catch her breath. She tried to stand up but 
fell, face down. 

“Jesus,” Grandpa said, “NURSE!” 

Grandpa went to her and rolled her over 
-— her eyes were open but she wasn't there. 

Soon everyone came and Grandpa was 
moved out of the way. Tommy began tocry. 

“T can't get a pulse,” someone yelled. 

They started CPR, right on the floor. 

After a while, they picked her up and put 
her in a bed next to Tommy’s and shut the 
curtain. 

Grandpa stood at the foot of Tommy's 
bed, holding Grandma's purse. He looked 
at Tommy, but couldn’: speak — he could 
only hear, for emergency room curtains do 
noi stop the sounds of death. 

“V-fib ... Shock her.” 

“Clear.” 

And then that strange soundof electricity 
and death. 

“No pulse ... Again.” 

With each shock, Tommy flinched. 

Grandpa had long since faded; he was 
thinking of how he met ma back on the 
farm, going out into the corn fields and 
necking — the marriage and the babies, 
their first car. And then the move to Califor- 
nia and the hardship. Maybe if they had 
stayed on the farm.... 

When the cunain finally opened and 
everyone slowly walked away, Grandpa 
still stood, clutching the purse. And it 
would be a long time before he would let it 
go. 

Tommy had stopped crying and sat with 
his eyes open, but he wasn’t quite there. 
And it would be a long tme before he 
would cry again. 


David E. Brumfield is Hornet news editor 








Report 
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A Medical Detour 





Vitamin Supplements: Panacea, Peril Or Placebo? 


yet the basis for such claims is being ques- 
tioned by health professionals and scien- 
tific experts. 

“Health food faddists are not trained nor 
educated in any part of nutrition; they're 
doing more harm than good,” says Jim G. 
Joachim, M.D., of the UC Davis School of 
Medicine, Department of Internal Medi- 
cine, Senior Fellow in the Division of Clini- 
cal Nutrition and member of the Lipid 
Disorders and Atherosclerosis Prevention 
Clinic there. 

“One of our goals as people Within the 
field of nutrition in traditional, conserva- 
tive medicine ... is to disprove the snake oil 
salesman and the people in the health food 
stores who tell you that taking handfuls of 
supplements will enhance your life and 
prolong your survival — because that is ab- 
solutely untrue.” 

And as you might imagine, such claims 
of a vitamin-induced Fountain of Youth 
come with a price tag. 

“While the average person spends $30 
per year on vitamins, it does add up to a $3 
billion per-year business nationwide,” says 
Susan Foerster, R.D. , M.P.H., of the Sacra- 
mento headquarters of the California De- 
partment of Health Services and Chief of 
the Nutrition and Cancer Prevention Pro- 
gram there. 

“90 percent of the people who take vita- 
mins probably don’t need them and would 
be better off spending their money on foods 
high in fiber, fruits, vegetables and whole 





I’ve pretty much decided that I’m 
going to be a skeptic. I chose to ignore all 
that new decade hype a few months back. 
Time is a very subjective thing and one 
can easily be deceived. I can’t believe in 
anything just because I’m told to. I only 
recently accepted that the ninties were 
here after I saw some real evidence of the 
old twenty-year cycle making its rounds, 
first manifested as a seventies revivai 
commercial. Seen it? Okay, Coca Cola 
Cally to her daughter. Evidently, twenty 
years ago on the very hill upon which 
they stand, mom’s generation accom- 
plished something very significant. 
Now biindly accept this: these idealistic 


mended Dietary Allowances (RDAs), re- 
cently issued a 1,300-page study sounding 
a warning about the healthful and harmful 
effects of taking vitamins. 

ducing Chronic Disease Risk,” based on a 
three-year review of current national re- 
search on diet and health, says that there is 
no scientific evidence taking vitamin sup- 
cg can improve nutrition or stop 


ee taking large doses of certain 
vitamins has been proven to be more harm- 
ful than harmless to many peopie. Often 
referred to as “megavitamins,” such vita- 
min supplements contain dosages that can 
exceed the RDA by 1,000 percent. 

Particular caution is recommended when 
taking the fat-soluble vitamins A, D and E. 
The body uses fat-soluble vitamins in the 
same manner as it does fat, and therein hies 
the danger. 

“With the fat-soluble vitamins, there's a 
tendency for the system to store rather than 
excrete them,” says Jan S. Neubert, R.D. , 
Coordinator of Nutrition Education Serv- 
ices at Sutter Health. “So because of this 
cumulative effect we know there can be 
some toxicity.” 

“Large, megadoses, of vitamin A, not 
beta-carotene, if given to a smali chiid fora 
period of time, i.c., several months or a year 
or two — could be devastating to the point 
of death.” 


young men and women are to be revered for 
striving to build the world a home, furnish 
it with love, and buy the world a Coke. I 
may be mistaken, but I think the key word 
here is buy. Kind of like how Coke bought 
old singing mom, stripping her of any dig- 
nity, just for a few bucks. Am I supposed to 
be able to relate? They should be ashamed 
for this—And so soon after the media 
spoonfeeding me the notion that something 
called Woodstock was an event of social 
icaportance. 

So what? They’re here. Now what's 
next? Well, personally there's nothing I'd 
rather see than a return to green shag carpet, 


realize I’m not reflecting the opinions of 


And a recent study in the British medical 
journal “Lancet,” indicates that pregnant 
women Who took more than 40,000 1.U. 
(International Units) of vitamin A supple- 
ments (retinol) per day ran a greater risk of 
giving birth to children with birth defects 
than women who took smaller doses. 
sources of vitamin A. Numerous fruits and 
vegetables, such as mango, cantaloupe, 
tene, which the body converts to vitamin A. 

“The evidence of vitamin D toxicity is 
not as abundant nor as clear as that of 
vitamin A; however, vitamin D toxicity has 
occurred ... in infant formulas and supple- 
ments in England,” says Helene Swener- 
ton, Ph.D. , Professor of Nutrition in the UC 
Davis Department of Nutrition and state- 
wide Nutrition Director for the University 
of California Cooperative Extension. 

“Parems there mistakenly gave their 
children tablespoon amounts of the supple- 
ments rather than teaspoon amounts ... 
which can result in irreversible damage.” 

There have also been reports of RDA- 
exceeding doses of vitamin D (cholecaicif- 
erol) causing hardened arteries, damaged 
kidneys, mental retardation and, in some 
cases, even death. 

Natural sources of vitamin D are found in 
fatty fish, such as herring, sardines and 
tuna. Liver, margarine and milk also con- 
tain ample amounts of vitamin D. 

“There can be some toxicity from vita- 
min E,” says Foerster. 

Specifically, vitamin E (tocopherol), in 
RDA-exceeding amounts, has been linked 
io blurred vision, low blood sugar and 
muscle weakness. A study in the “New 
Englard Journal of Medicine” suggests 


prominent piece of grafitti on Stockton 
Boulevard that said “Ban the Bell”. That's 
Okay. I honestly don’t think it will happen. 
What I do predict is that the next media blitz 
will seek to incorporate the next subculture 
group about w hit the thirty-something 
mark—<hat’s right, the aging disillusioned 
ex-punkers. You ‘ve seen them, the solemn 
ones who frequently walk with a limp from 
an injury. Perhaps society will embrace 
same fondness formerly given to ones like 
the deadheads. I was going to beat the 
bandwagon by creating a comic strip on the 
subject. It would have one of these guys 
continually reminding a younger 
understudy,” There ain’t been a decent rock 
n’ roll band since the Pistols, m’boy!” I 
abandonded the project figuring I’d alien- 


that taking large amounts of vitamin E 
damages skeletal muscle. 

Beans, Grains and vegetables, on the 
other hand, are terrific sources of vitamin 


when taking the water-soluble vitamins B- 
6 (pyridoxine) and C (ascorbic acid). 

According to the recent National Re- 
search Council study, taking excessive 
amounts of vitamins B-6 and C can inter- 
fere with certain medications or the body’s 
assimilation of vital nutrients. 

“Vitamin B-6 is definitely a problem in 
higher doses over many months or years at 
a time; it can Cause gait ataxia or a distur- 
bance in walking,” says Foerster. 

Plentiful amounts of vitamin B-6 are 
found in bananas, lean meats and peanuts. 

““We’ve heard horror stories about babies 
being born who are vitamin C-dependent, “ 
says Foerster. “And if you’re taking medi- 
cations that depend on a certain acidity of 
urine for proper excretion of other medica- 
tions ... too much vitamin C can be a prob- 
lem.” 

The very best sources of vitamin C are, of 
course, fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Even certain “major” and “trace” nutri- 
em mineral supplements, like zinc, can 
Cause adverse reactions if taken in excess. 

“Zinc has been shown to interfere with 
normal immune function,” says Foerster. 
“Increasing the amount of zinc in your diet 
can also lead to a copper deficiency, as 
copper and zinc are reciprocal to each 
other.” 

RDA-exceeding amounts of zinc supple- 


see Vitamins, p. 7 


Days Are Here Again 


ate too many of my friends. Hmmm...1 
was about to say something positive 
about them. It seemed that as a group 
they’d stayed more true to their convic- 
tions than the ex-hippies in BMW's, just 
because they still express the same 
Cynicism and contempt for society. One 
classic example recently told 
me,” Basically I’ ve given up, Wayne, the 
world’s screwed and we're all going to 
kill ourselves...Me? I’m just along for 
the ride.”. But then I remembed I'd 
have to account for the one-half who are 
born-again-Christians. Oh well, I’m 
sorry I didn’t think this through before 
writing it. I'll do better next time. 





Wayne Kunert is the creator of 
Squidman 








Vitamins 
from p. 6 


ments can also lower the “good,” or artery- 
cleansing serum HDL-cholesterol levels of 
adult white males, according to a recent 
study in the “American Joumal of Clinical 
Nutrition.” 

Decreased serum HDL-cholesterol lev- 
els can increase the risk of cardiovascular 
disease, the leading cause of death in the 
United States today. “Last year there were 
1.5 million heari attacks in the U.S.,” says 
The Center for Science in the Public Inter- 
est in its November, 1989 “Nutrition Action 
Heaithletter.” 

Excellent natural sources of zinc are fish, 
meat and wheat germ. 

With the advances in the science of nutri- 
tion growing rapidly, one cannot help but 
be puzzled by the widespread availability 


Fishing 

from p. 4 

home. I guess I did so because of the 
thrill of the fight and all the know!- 
and if you don’t buy that I was broke, 
hungry and extremely lucky. And 
then I ate him. 

But I didn’t enjoy the meal. I kept 
thinking about all of the tin cans and 
garbage that floated past me on the 
river, and that terrible muck which I 
had such a hard time getting off of 
my legs. After that I basically lost my 
appetite and gave him to my room- 

‘mates who had no problem eating 
him. I mean I thoroughly cleaned 
him and wok care in gutting him—a 
process which I would strongly rec- 
ommend to anyone even consider- 
ing the internal medical profes- 
sion—but I remembered all that 
garbage in and along the river and 
this fish ATE that crap. That was it, 
no way could I eat this fish. Not a 
chance in hell. So now you gotta be 
wondering what the hell I’m leading 
up to; is there a, ...I mean, does this 
story have a, gulp, moral? Well yes, 
damn it! And if you really want to 
know what it is, take some time and 
walk along our river parkway, enjoy 
the beauty and experience the won- 
der. But look around, see how some 
careless people have no moral prob- 
lem litecing. Look at the condition 
of this one thin slice of nature. We 
did this to it. This, for many people, 
is the closest they come to nature. It’s 
there for us to enjoy, it asks nothing 
except to be treated with respect. 
Pack out what you pack in, you 
lunkheads! Hell, go so far as to try 
fishing, it’s said tc reunite man with 
his environment, and if nothing else, 
it forces him to stand in his own 





and popularity of dangerous RDA-exceed- 
ing vitamin supplements. 

“Vitamin supplements aren't regulated 
Or monitored, as FDA-approved drugs 


Is it a coincidence or a connivance? 

One answer might be that many Ameri- 
cans have « peculiar fondness for buying 
and taking “self-prescribed” dosages of 


“It is possible that in this country there 
has been a sort of a conditioning towards 
finding a simple solution to a complex 


Girl 


from p. 4 


Sam liked hearing such stories and she 
always believed her sister. Her parents 
were as open about sex as they could be; 
they explained about the birds and the 
bees. Although they never really said 
that sex was for bad giris, it was heavily 
implied. Of course, Sam wouldn’t do it 
until she got married, nor would she 
drink or smoke. 

But all that stuff would come with 
time. Right now Sam was only 7 years 
old and couldn’t care less if kids were 
boys or giris as long as they would get 

She thought this just as Lou finished 
her story about Mary Callihan, and 
Mother and Father walked in. Boy, Sam 
thought, she had great parents. Mother 
worked for a large marketing firm and 
had to commute to work in the city each 
weekday. Father rose early most days 10 
work on the farm. He raised cattle. 


world was on her bed on this bright 
sunny morning. 

It was time to get ready for church, but 
this was the worst part. She hated wear- 
Mother always burned her head with the 
curling iron, no matter how careful she 
was. And no matter what, Lou always 
fought with Father because she never 
wanted to go to church and resented 


up part was a waste of time — why 
would the Lord care what people wore, 
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problem,” says Dr. Swenerton. 

“1 also have a mental image ... kind of a 
Paviovian thing, where I see parents with 
their children lined up to take brightly col- 
ored vitamins as an insurance — just in 
case. It’s not surprising that by the time 
these children grow up they believe you 
can’t get proper nutrients from ordinary 
food.” 

Or maybe we are in a rush to live in a 
future society, a la Alvin Toffler’s Future 
Shock, where the pleasure of chewing and 
tasting food has been replaced by swallow- 


ing peils. 

prowess of the vitamin industry, and the 
voices of the if-a-little-is-good-more-is- 
better “megavitamin” advocates, should 


as long as they went to church? 

She was more of an outdoors person and 
wasn’t much into fussiness. Sam wasn’t a 
tomboy, nor was she a sissy. She just liked 
to do her own thing. That is why she wore 
her shorts and tennies under her long 
dresses and would play on the monkey bars 
after the sermon. 

On the way to church, Sam hummed the 
song, “There’s a little brown church in the 
wild wood, there's a little brown church in 
the dale.” The church was a modest struc- 
ture with a steeple and stained glass win- 
dows, which sat on the corer of a busy 
street in the small farming community. 

Father told Sam to be quiet, he could not 
concentrate on his driving. He ignored Lou 
Sam thought Lou looked really uncomfort- 
able and she feared the thought of what 
Father had done to her when he pulled her 
into his office toward the far end of the 
house. But Lou was stoic and never raised 
her voice, nor shed a tear. There was no 
telling what he did two her. 

And Sam never asked. She had become 
accustomed to Father’s temper and tried 
her hardest to block out the problems. Most 
of her time was spent by herself, or with her 
imaginary friends. They could do for her 
whatever she wanted, and with them, she 
could fight back, show anger and cry. Her 
friends were an illusion, she could escape to 
them when times were bad. But she didn't 
acknowledge any problems upfront. 

Like when Father, in his anges, would 
slowly slip his black leather belt from 
around his waist and whiy her legs until she 
cowered into a ball on her bed, or worse, 








not be underestimated. The persuasive 
ability of both play an influential role in 
shaping our dietary habits. 

But business savvy and cultural habits 
aside, a solid majority of scientific experts 
and health professionals agree that reduc- 
ing the amount of alcohol, cholesterol, fat, 
sodium and sugar in the diet, while eating 
more breads, cereals, fruits, legumes and 
vegetables, instead of guiping dietary sup- 
plements, is the best preventative medicine 
for most healthy people. 

“Though dietary needs are highly indi- 
vidualized, what has to be emphasized is 
that nothing will ever replace a well-bal- 
anced, unprocessed, natural diet which is 
low in saturated fats and high in fiber,” says 
Dr. Joachim. 


when he cut a fresh green twig from 
a tree and used thai as her punish- 
ment. 

It was usually after he felt she was 


flippant, or when an occasional 
“dam” would slip into her language. 

As Sam grew older, she tried to 
forget those times. She would let her 
mind drift into an unconsciousness, 
just to feel no pain. 

Afterward, Sam always would tell 
him she realized how bad she was 
and that she’d try to do better. 

That is why she never minded 
going to church — she knew it 
pleased Father, and she also wanted 
to try to be good. She thought about 
all this stuff every time they pulled 
into the church’s parking lot. But 
then it was time to put on a pretty face 
and join the others. 

Lou always had to go with Father 
and Mother into the big church to 
listen to the preacher. Grudgingly, 
she would sit between the two of 
them and hold the Bible. Sam always 
wished she was old enough to go to 
the big church. She wanted to hold 
the book for Lou and make Father 
happy. 


eee 


As scon as Lou tumed 18, she left. 
No one has heard from her since. 
Mother was ai a convention in a far 
off city and Father was working in 
the fields. 

Sam’s world had come apart. The 
see Girl, p. 8 
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Muzzles 


from p. 3 


paintings be removed. The administration 
gingerly upheld the artist and the very core 
of a university’s reason for being: the right 
to freedom of expression. But under the 
university's new code of propriety, that 
exhibition would be scrapped as fast as you 
can say “Edwin Meese.” 

Furthermore—and this is a poignant 
dimension of the rush to virtuous censor- 
ship—it won't dg a bit of good. Let us 
suppose these codes were in place on every 
campus in the country. Would racism go 
away? No, t would go underground, in the 
dark, where it’s most comfortable. 

The language on campus could become 
as pure as bottled water, but racist attitudes 
would still fester. The only way to deal with 
racism is to bring it out into the open—not 
suppress it. 

One approach is to examine particular 
incidents on a particular campus and get 
people—and that includes blacks—to talk 
about their own racist attitudes. This ap- 


that “softens” the male features. As the text 
tells us, Maria Shriver was not acceptable 
because her composite with Kurtis “looked 
too much like (him) after a bad night.” 

Heinecken pokes fun at an issue that 
others have treated with more contiempt— 
namely, that we live in a visual culture 
informed by a male rather than a neutral 
gaze. Women construct themselves with 
men as the conferrer of value because, it is 
sesses a male gaze. Even newscasters must 
conform to such a system, znd women can 
only be seen as necessary appendages 10 
men. In fact, women newscasters perpetu- 
ate the gendered gave because their sub- 
missive and harmonizing relationship to 
their male counterparts conflates the male 
gaze with the “natural” state of existence. 
Phyllis George, the text tells us, wore Kur- 
tis’ brown tweed suit in order not to clash in 
any composite and, by extension, toGon the 
appearance of the proper co-host. Women, 
Heinecken seems to say, have mp identity 
and, more importantly, nave no path to find 
identity unless it is informed (whether 
through acquiescence or opposition) by the 
prevailing male aesthetic. 

Third, television journalism functions 


proach won’t work wonders, but, demand- 
ing on the honesty and incisiveness of the 
faculty and the students leading these 
probes, whatever happens will be alot more 
useful than squashing expression. And it 
may lead to specific, durable changes on 
campus, which will also be a lot more 
productive than quibbling over who cre- 
ated a hostile atmosphere and whether or 
not it was done intentionally. 

But the way the iemmings—administra- 
tors as well as students—-are going, the ant- 
free-speech movement may inumidate and 
harass students for some time to come. And 
it’s scary. As Lee Dembart—a former New 
York Times reporter who is now a student at 
Stanford Law Schooi—said in the Times: 

“It is distressing that the ‘politically cor- 
rect’ view on campus these days seems to 
favor curtailment of speech. Oddly, de- 
fense of the First Amendment is now an 
antiprogressive view. Yes, speech is some- 
times painful. Sometimes it is abusive. That 
is one of the prices of a free society. Unfor- 
tunately, this is a lesson that has to be 
learned over and over again. No victory 
endures.” 

Yet Dembart’s view are held by only a 
besieged minority. The voice of the regula- 
tory majority is that of Sharon Gwyn, a 
1989 graduate of Stanford who wrote in 


without a behind-the-camera surveillance. 
era,” as if t© suggest that we are given 
privileged access to high bureaucratic 
processes. Yet, in general assessments 
about television and news documentaries, 
criticism is levelled at the product—the on- 
camera piece—as opposed to the process. 
Implicit in this state of criticism is the belief 
that polished, on-camera packages are 
most worthy of consideration and that any 
struggles in the process are only of note if 
they are apparent in the product. The issue 
that Heinecken reminds us of is that prod- 
ucts hide their processes, and in doing so, 
they also hide latent ideologies of, for ex- 


scenes are faceless, and so are their eco- 
ades as journalism. Racism masquerades as 
journalism. In the end, we, as viewers, are 
led to believe that the happy corporate 
conditions which lead to smooth, seamless 
newscasts are the way things should be. 
Fourth, and finally, the art gallery itself, 
as an institution, is complicit with mass 
media’s foibles. As Heinecken suggested in 
a candid conversation, the important fea- 


The New York Times: 

“As a black woman attending Stanford 
University, I feel that no one should be 
allowed to promote racially derogatory 
ideas on ths campus.” 

And beginning with that simple prelimi- 
nary statement, campuses are being caught 
in a web of such restrictions as these from 
Emory University: 

Forbidden is “discriminatory harass- 
ment,” which “includes conduct (oral, writ- 
ten, graphic or physical) directed against 
any person or group of persons because of 
their race, color, national origin, religion, 
sex, sexual orientation, age, handicap or 
veteran’s status and that has the purpose or 
reasonable foreseeable effect of creating an 
offensive, demeaning, intimidating or hos- 
tile environment for that person or group of 
person.” 

Anything you say can and will be used 
against you. 

As an indication of the degree to which 
America’s colleges have retreated from 
their reason for being, here is a section from 
the 1975 Report of the Committee on Free- 
dom of Expression at Yaie (the celebrated 
C. Vann Woodward report): 

“If expression may be prevented, cen- 
sored or punished because of its content or 
the motives attributed to those who pro- 


tures of the show are not the actual wall 
photographs but the books which accom- 
pany the exhibition. The assumption is that 
gallery-goers don’t go to galleries to read 
lengthy texts to interpret the images. In- 
stead, they go to wander past object after 
Object, absorbing each at a rapid pace and 
deciding, with equal rapidity, whether each 
is somehow aesthetically fulfilling or not. 
In effect, the museum/galiery experience is 
much like the television experience— 
quick, slick, nicely packaged, but ulti- 
mately, hiding any of the conditions and 
presuppositions that went into its construc- 
tion. Can we say, for example, that capital- 
ism masquerades as art? 

This is not to criticize the Robert Else 
Gallery at all. If anything, it is to admire the 
staff's work and daring and to suggest that 
academic settings, as opposed to galleries 
and museums more clearly dependent on 
marketing strategies, might be one of the 
few place visual mass media can be un- 
masked. 


Anthony W. Lee is a lecturer in the an 
department at CSUS 











mote it, then it is no longer free. It will be 
subordinated to other values that we be- 
lieve to be of lower priority in a university.” 

Yale has now reaffirmed the thrust of that 
report, but it is incomprehensible to too 
many colleges and universities. 

i lecture at colleges and universities 
around the country every year, and I intend 
to say what I think about these shameful 
speech codes. At some schools, I may 
thereby be creating a hostile atmosphere in 
lecture hails where there are students who 
say they crave censorship. 

And that is precisely my intention: to 
create an atmosphere hostile to suppression 
of speech—for any reason. 

Recently, friends of the First Amend- 
ment were given reason for hope when a 
Federal district court in Michigan struck 
down the University of Michigan’s restric- 
tions on student speech as unconstitutional. 
They are too vague and overbroad, said 
Judge Avern Cohn, and therefore in viola- 
tion of the First Amendment. The suit was 
brought by the A.C.L.U. 

This is the first court decision on univer- 
sity suppression of speech, and since it is so 
clear, it may influence other courts tn other 
parts of the country to remind colleges and 
universities that they are in the business of 
free thought, not regulated thought. 


storytelling with her older sister, 
the comaraderie, everything ended 
years ago. 

Father and Mother had separate 
bedrooms. And Mother was hardly 
ever home because of the conven- 
tions she attended for her com- 


pany. 
Father rarely spoke to the girls, 
those last few years. Sam would 


only hear his muffled voice from 
the back of the house when he 
yelled at Lou — she had grown to 
look more like Mother. 

Sull Sam kept going to church 
for answers to her problems. 

Today, at 14, she sat on the 
church pew. 

She was alone, holding the 
Bible. 


Tricia Reader is editor in chief of 
The Hornet 


Many thanks go to Bob Chow, Christo- 
pher McSwain, and Wayne Kunert for 
this issue. DCR 
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